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Tur following hints have been ſug- 
geſted to the author by ſome years 


cloſe attention to the ſubject; to the 
works of the beſt maſters here and 
abroad. They have not been com- 
piled, or, as a celebrated writer ex- 
preſſes it, ſwelled by the pouring the 
contents of one veſſel into another: 


the 


14 1. 

the remarks, whatever may be the 
public opinion upon them, are ge- 
nuine; and, for the execution of the 
work, it ſhould be conſidered, that, 
in treating a ſubject of art, there muſt 
be tautology where the words are 


ſpecific. 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING, 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE POWERS OF PAINTING IN 
EXCITING PLEASURE. 


N contemplating a picture, the 
I pleaſure received generally ariſes 
from one of two principal cauſes. Ei- 
ther from an immediate acknowledge- 
ment in the mind, of the ſkill of the 
painter, his knowledge, the grandeur 


of his ideas, the excellence of his pen- 
B cilling 
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cilling, the effect and propriety of his 
colouring, and his power of forming a 
whole; or from the perception of a 
ſtrong reſemblance to nature; to 
ſcenes, the impreſſion of which the 
mind retains, perhaps, without know- 
ing exactly when they were received. 
In the firſt inſtance our admiration 
of the painter's abilities may take 
place principally; becauſe, though 
the piece be well compoſed, well co- 


loured, &c. yet little attention may 


have been paid to the detail of nature 


in its parts, to its delicate characters 


and graces. And in the ſecond in. 


ſtance, 
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ſtance, the beautiful reſemblance of 
nature may make the primary impreſ- 
ſion on the mind, although the ſcene 
ſhall not be any way remarkable; al- 
though the piece does not appear ela- 
borate, neither teſtifies any particular 
or ſecret knowledge. To illuſtrate 
this, it may be obſeryed, that many 
painters have adopted a peculiar man- 
ner, which they have managed with 
ſuch {kill, firmneſs of pencil, and eaſe, 
that, though it does not much reſem- 
ble nature, yet their pictures are juſt- 
ly deemed excellent, and are highly 


valued by thoſe, who, from their 


B 2 knowled ge 
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knowledge in the art, are pleaſed 
with the apparent {kill of the maſter. 
Others have a habit of finiſhing ſo 
highly, that though the forms of 
every thing repreſented may be ſtrict- 
ly natural, yet the neatneſs and deli- 
cacy of the artiſt's manner, may have 
carried him far beyond the truth. 
The moſt remote and evaneſcent 


parts may be touched with a degree 


of accuracy, not at all reſembling the 
appearance of thoſe objects in nature; 
whilſt the gradations and perſpective 
propriety are ſufficiently retained by 
the diminution only of the parts from 


the 
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the firſt grounds. Many inſtances 
may be ſhown on the other hand, 
where the genius and ſkill of the 
painter makes only a ſecondary con- 
ſideration. Ore remarkable proof 
may be mentioned: a picture may 
be ſo well finiſhed, and the pencilling 
ſo concealed, that it mall not be very 
apparent how the effect is produced; 
and thus, what is in fact 0 higher de- 
gree of merit, will {till produce the 
ſame conſequence, and not give us a 
notion of the artiſt's hand whilſt we 
obſerve it. In ſhort, the meaneſt ob- 
ject in nature, a ſtone, the ſtump 
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of a tree, a piece of broken ground, 


if imitated moſt exactly, will imme- 


diately affect the mind with pleaſure ; 


though the painter has ſhown nei- 
ther fancy nor taſte in his choice; 
whilſt the richeſt, or grandeſt ſcene, 
conceived and painted in the moſt 
maſterly {tyle, may want that air of 
truth, may be painted almoſt by re- 
ceipt, but will alſo convey pleaſure, 
either of a higher or leſſer, but cer- 


tainly of a very different kind. I 


do not mean to infer, that every pic- 


ture muſt neceſſarily be under one of 
theſe predicaments, but my obſerva- 


tion 
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tion induces me to think that they 
generally are. I was led to theſe 
remarks, which perhaps may not be 
very uſeful, by conſidering the falſe- 
hood of another opinion; that a good 
picture will pleaſe every one, though 
perhaps not equally; whereas it is 
evident, that it ſometimes requires 
great judgment to admire with pro- 
priety: and it is as true, that many 
may be very accurate judges of paint- 
ing, and yet know very little of the 
detail of nature; may admire the 
eaſell more than the ſcene itſelf in 
nature. "Theſe diſtinctions may ſa- 
tisfy 
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tisfy the doubts and repreſs the ridi- 
cule of the ignorant and unſkilful in 
the art, by rendering the paſſion of 
the connoiſſeur more intelligible to 
them. May ſhow them that there 
are other juſt cauſes for admiration 
than thoſe which affect them, and 
that the difference of taſte may be 
neither the effect of vain affectation 


nor mere Caprice. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER I. 


OF THE DIFFERENT SCHOOLS AND 
THEIR MASTERS. 


| PEE painting has been con- 
ſidered as the loweſt branch of 
the art, yet in the liſt of painters, 
the number of thoſe who have really 
excelled .in this line, is compara- 
tively very ſmall. This is in ſome 
meaſure a proof, that an adequate 


perfection in it is not ſo eaſily at- 


tainable. It is ſomewhat remark- 
able, 
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able, that Italy has produced very few 
landſcape painters; its delicious 
ſcenes, ruins and villas, have been 
left chiefly to the pencils of thoſe 
Flemiſh artiſts who have travelled 
thither for improvement. This will 
appear from the great ſuperiority in 
numbers upon the liſt, of Flemings 
who painted at Rome, and made the 
beauties of Italy the models of their 
taſte. It may, perhaps, be not un- 
entertaining to take a ſuccinct view 
of the moſt eminent maſters in land- 
ſcape, in the different ſchools ; we 


ſhall not find the liſt very numerous. 


ITALIAN 


—— ow , Po g 
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ITALIAN SCHOOL« 
Titian. Nicolo Pouſſin. 
Caracci. Gaſpar Pouſſin. 
Franc. Bologneſe. Salvator Roſa. 


Claude Lorraine. || Baſſan, 


SECOND CLASS. 

In which are alſo included, thoſe artiſts 
whoſe landſcapes are commonly ſubor- 
dinate to ſome hiſtorical deſign. 

Albano. Orizonti. 


F. Laura. Swanefeld. 


Franceſco Mola. Luccatelli. 
Tempeſta, | Zuccarelli. 


Marco Ricci. 


FLEMISH 
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FLEMISH AND DUTCH SCHOOLS, 


In the clear, bright and beſt manner. 


Berghem. Pynaker. 
John Both. Glauber. 
Paul Brill. Polemburgh. 
Aſſelyn. Hackaert. 
| Moucheron. Breenburgh. 
| Elſheimer. 
[ IN THE DUTCH MANNER, 
1 Jacob Ryſdael. || Waterloo. 
1 Wynants. Vander Neer. 
| Hobbima. 
] IN THE FLEMISH SCHOOL, PROPERLY. 
ll 
1 Rubens. Teniers. 
| Van Uden. John Brueghell. 
ll 
| SECOND 
I 
| 
l 
1 


ö j 
| 
1 
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SECOND CLASS. 


Van Goyen. 
Her. Sachtleven. 
Jacob de Heuſch. 


Griffier. 


Corn. Huyſman. 


Fouquier. 


PAINTERS OF CATTLE AND FIGURES, 


Artois. 
Savery. 
Keerinx. 
Dekker. 


Molenaer. 


P. Molyn. 


PRINCIPALLI. 


Roſa de Tivoli. 


Ph. Wouvermans. 


A. Vandervelde. 


Cuyp. 
Potter. 


Du Jar din. 
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Ix the Italian ſchool I have not con- 
fined the liſt to ſuch as were Italians 
by birth: the Pouſſins were born in 
France, but went early to Rome, and 
painted there entirely. Swanefeld 
was 2 Fleming by birth, but travel 
led to Rome when young, was a di. 
ciple of Claude's, and painted intirely 


in the Italian manner. 


- Amnoxc the Spaniſh painters, Ve- 
laſquez and Murillo painted land- 

ſcapes admirably ; but their works of 
this kind are very ſcarce. In the 
| French ſchool, Patell and Vernet 


have 
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have ſhone moſt conſpicuouſly. I 
ſhall reſerve an account of the Engliſh 
artiſts for a ſeparate part of the work. 
With regard to that ſtyle of compo- 
ſition, which is ſometimes called he- 
roic landſcape, in which the two 
kinds of compoſition are united, I 
ſhall conſider it in three points of 
view. Firſt, where the landſcape is 
ſubordinate to the hiſtorical deſign, 
being introduced either to exhibit 
local propriety, or merely to give a 


pleaſing back ground, as is the caſe 


molt frequently with Albano, F. Lau- 
ra, Mola, and N. Pouſlin: this I think 


18 
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is the happieſt, and indeed only proper 
union of the two branches ; becauſe 
it is certainly beſt to give the chief 
importance to thoſe objects in the 
piece, which are in their nature moſt 
intereſting ; and by which the parti- 
cular circumſtances of the ſcene are 
to be juſtified and explained. In. this 
caſe the landſcape becomes the em- 
belliſhment of the ſtory, from which 
the eye does not wander till it has 
learned and conſidered the action re- 
preſented: by theſe means, the effect 
of the piece as a whole, is greatly 


maintained, the tranſition to the 


parts 
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parts is more eaſy, and the attention 
is not divided. On the contrary, 
where the painter's genius and abili- 
ties are moſt eminent in landſcape; 
ſhould he be tempted, when he has 
wrought his piece to perfection, to 
introduce ſome hiſtorical incident 
which is to be ſubordinate to the land- 
ſcape, the conſequence will be as ex- 
actly reverſed, as this propoſition is 
from the former ; the advantages be- 
fore enumerated, will not only be 
wanting, but defects intirely oppoſite 
will be admitted. And to conſider 
it in the third point of view, ſhould 

C the 
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the intereſt of the piece be at all 
equally divided, it is needleſs to ſay 
that the eye muſt be diſtracted and 
unquiet; and one eſſential point will 
certainly be loſt, the ſimplicity of 
the whole. S. Roſa has avoided theſe 
defects in his favourite ſubjects in a 
maſterly manner; for, though it is 
impoſſible to ſay which is the moſt 
excellent, his figures or his land- 
ſcape, yet, by chooſing ſuch ſubjects 
as are exactly adapted to the ſcene, 
without exerciſing the mind in any 
hiſtorical action, the union of effect 
is not deſtroyed. 
His 
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His banditti have this advantage 


very eminently, by their immediate 


reference to the ſcene only, and to 

nothing in the memory of the be- 
holder. In ſome of his ſolemn ſcenes, 
he has introduced characters equally 
well conceived: a philoſopher read- 
ing, or in meditation; a ſoldier chain- 
ed, or ſome other incident which has 
ſufficient dignity for his grand ſcene- 
ry ; but at the ſame time has ſo much 
repoſe, and is ſo proper, that the eye 
can conſider the whole at once. At 
all events, where the landſcape paint- 
er means to introduce a {tory of any 


C 2 conſequence, 
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conſequence, and to preſerve at the 
ſame time the importance of his land- 
ſcape, the ſcene itſelf ſhould make a 
part of the ſtory. A few inſtances 
may explain this. In a celebrated 
collection, there is a beautiful land- 
ſcape of Claude, the effect of which 
is ruined by the ſtory of St. George 
and the Dragon, which is introduced 
into it : it is plain, the painter, whoſe 
talents ſhone particularly in land- 
ſcape, intended theſe figures as a ſub- 
ordinate part of the compoſition, 
One of the grandeſt ſcenes Mr. Wil 
ſon has painted, repreſents a land 
ſtorm, 
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ſtorm, in which is introduced the 
ſtory of Niobe, from which it is im- 
poſſible for the eye to eſcape, as it 
contains many figures, all in action, 
and a huge Apollo in the middle of 
the ſky. Mr. Wilſon's known and 
approved powers in landſcape, would 
lead one to think, that he alſo meant 
theſe figures ſhould be ſubordinate. 
Zucarelli has been more happy in pla- 
cing the incantation of the witches 
before Macbeth in a land ſtorm, in 
a celebrated picture painted by him, 


as the fury of the elements is ſo pro- 


per upon this occaſion, and aſſiſts the 
C 3 effect 
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effect of the {tory ſo well. However, 
I believe the chief cauſe of the fine 
effect of this picture is, that the ſtory 


is evidently principal in the compo- 


ſition, the proportion the figures bear 


to the landſcape, and their ſituation 
in the front line indicate this. In 
another beautiful picture of Mr. Wil- 
ſon's repreſenting Cicero at his villa, 
the objections before mentioned do 
not take place; the figures there are 
highly proper, and give a wonderful 


meaning to the whole ſcene. 
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To return to the liſt before given, 
let us firſt conſider, that however 
eminent the name of Titian may be 
as an hiſtorical painter, it has ever 
been allowed, that his talents are ſtill 
more conſpicuous, and appear to 
greater advantage in landſcape. The 
ſtrict attention he paid to nature, 
enabled him to paint without the va- 
nity and pride of ſome great artiſts, 
of whom ſo many truſt to the creative 
powers of their own pencil, and think 
it beneath them to imitate where they 
can compoſe, Although their me- 


mory may afford them the neceſlary 


materials 
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materials for their work, yet there is 
always ſomething which eminently 


diſtinguiſhes the works of thoſe who 


ſtudied from nature immediately. 


Titian poſſeſſed another excellence; 
his colouring remains freſh and bril- 
liant to this day, a circumſtance ſo 


much deſired in the works of many 


very diſtinguiſhed maſters, whoſe co- 


lours, by growing black, loſe their 
effect, by which means the keeping 
of the whole piece is often deſtroy- 
ed. Caracci, though his landſcapes 
bear the ſtrongeſt teſtimony of his 


great merit, yet did not copy nature 


with 
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with ſo much felicity as Titian; his 
manner has leſs ſweetneſs, though 
not leſs truth: the forms of his trees, 
and every object he introduces, have 
a noble and diſtinguiſhing character, 
but his colouring is not ſo tender, nor 
his pencilling ſo delicate. However, 
in heroic landſcape he had a great 
ſuperiority, and theſe perhaps are not 
the leaſt valuable of his works. What 
he wanted in thoſe points, in which 
he was inferior to 'Titian, was given 
to his ſcholar, Bologneſe, who carri- 
ed the manner of his illuſtrious ma- 


{ter to great perfection in his land- 


ſcapes. 


| 
' 
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ſcapes. The colouring of Baſſan is 


deemed his chief excellence, as he is 


allowed to be incorre& in his draw- 


ing, and mean in his taſte ; but even 


the merit of his colouring is not ſo 


evident in his landſcape ; there is, 


however, a pleaſing ſimplicity in his 
repreſentations of nature, and abun- 
dance of truth in all his performan- 
ces of this kind. The landſcapes of 
N. Pouſſin have always a fine effect, 
and are compoſed with the ſame 
chaſte propriety and truth that di- 
{ſtinguiſh his other works. To dwell 
upon the praiſes of Claude would be 

| uſeleſs, 
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5 uſeleſs, as his excellence is ſo well 
5 underſtood and admitted; yet, con- 
ſidering that he and G. Pouſſin are, 

| ſtrictly ſpeaking, the only maſters in 
| this ſchool, who have given up their 
whole ſouls to this branch of the art, 
they may juſtly claim particular-no- 
tice. Claude imitated nature in her 


' moſt beautiful dreſs, and heightened 


all her charms, by taking every ad- 
vantage in obſerving and repreſenting 
the happieſt moments of time, and 
every beautiful effect of ſun and tran- 
quility. His aerial tints are admira- 
ble; the keeping and diſpoſition of 
parts 
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parts in his pictures uncommonly juſt 


and well underſtood; and where 
ruins or buildings are introduced, 
they are always of the moſt elegant 
kind. G. Pouſſin, who loved to paint 
in the open fields, and to obſerve na- 
ture under all her variety of charac- 
ter, delighted more in repreſenting 
land ſtorms, in which it is impoſſible 
ſufficiently to admire the wonderful 
eſſect of light and ſhade, the charm- 
ing looſeneſs and action of the trees, 
the breaking of his grounds, and the 
ſweet harmony of tint obſervable in 


his works. Yet it muſt be owned, he 
had 
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kad conſiderable faults ; his fore- 
grounds are ſometimes too black ; 
the horizontal line is often carried ſo 
high, that the whole ſcene, inſtead of 


receding and ſhooting away from the 


eye, ſeems to mount ; inſtead of 
ſtanding on an eminence, we are pla- 
y ced in a valley: and, as he was a 
little deficient in the aerial perſpec- 
tive, this fault in ſuch of his compo- 
ſitions is more conſpicuous. The 
buildings he introduces have a noble 
ſimplicity in their character, but they 
are often crowded, piled one upon 


another, and ſo ſcattered about the 


picture, 


—— . — ————— — 
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picture, that the eye is not ſufſicient- 


ly detained upon any one ol ect or 


group. He is faid to be a little too 


green in his tints, but of all the tints 
a manneriſt can adopt, if he is reſol- 
ved to be partial to one, this is the 
moſt agreeable to the eye and to na- 
ture. The merits of S. Roſa have 
already been celebrated. His ſkies, 
in general, are very inferior to other 
parts of his pictures, as they are of- 
ten muddy, and want lightneſs. The 
leafing of his trees is light, but always 
the ſame: his defects, however, are 


conſtantly balanced by excellencies 


peculiar 


t- 


r 
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peculiar to himſelf. Orizonti was a 
charming painter, and obtained that 
title, (his real name being Van Bloe- 
men) by an excellence in conducting 
his diſtances, the want of which per- 
fection we have juſt lamented in 
Gaſpar. 'Tempeſta painted with a 
great deal of ſpirit and fancy, but is 
frequently coarſe and hard ; never- 
theleſs, his pictures are in high eſti- 
mation. F. Laura poſſeſſed many 
great excellencies as a painter; his 
landſcapes are very delicate, his ideas 


extremely elegant, and his method of 


expreſſing them very juſt. Mola had 
a very 
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a very agreeable pencil, very mellow 
and rich; his ſcenes have a great ſo- 


lemnity, but his local colours are not 


always good or proper, nor the ef. 


fect of his pictures remarkable. Luc- 


catelli painted landſcape very agree- 


ably: his ſcenes are elegant, and his 
pencilling free; his manner is more 
ſolid than that of Zuccarelli, who is 


alſo a very pleaſing painter, and imi- 
tated him. J. Mille imitated Pouſſin 


with good ſucceſs: his pictures are 


generally well coloured, and have a 
pleaſing effect. It would be tedious 
to enumerate the different and parti- 


cular 
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cular merits of each, in the more ex- 


tenſive liſt of Flemiſh painters. Thoſe 
which are claſſed together, as having 
adopted the clear warm manner of 
painting, reſemble each other ſo near- 
ly in their excellencies, though not 
perhaps in equal degrees, that the 
praiſes of each muſt be rather uni- 
form. Berghem and Both, are par- 
ticularly eminent among theſe, as 
Ryſdael is among thoſe who painted 
more in the Dutch manner. In treat- 
ing of landſcape particularly, I am al 
moſt induced to give a very material 


preference to Ryſdael. He united 


D the 
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the exquiſite truth of the Dutch man- 
ner, with a degree of taſte not ſur- 
paſſed even in the Italian ſchool, 
Ryſdael is never vulgar or inelegant, 
always natural, frequently beautiful 
and pictureſque, and ſometimes unites 
a grandeur of taſte with each of the 
foregoing excellencies. 'To Berg- 


hem he is in many reſpects undoubt- 


edly inferior ; but, though Berghem 


was always elegant in his deſigns, and 
admirable in the perſpective proprie- 
ty, delicacy of touch, and brilliancy 
of his pictures, yet there is a ſame- 
neſs in his landſcapes, many of which 

are 
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are entirely ſubordinate to his cattle 
and figures. There is not that end- 
leſs variety which is ſeen in Ryſdael's 
choice. In all the liſt of painters, 
no one ſo conſtantly produces that 
delight, which we, in a former part 
of this work, deſcribed as ariſing from 
the ſtrong reſemblance of nature, in 
all its delicate familiar characters. 
The ſcenes of Both, on the contrary, 
produce a pleaſure very different, re- 
ſulting more from our admiration of 
the painter's Kill, fancy, colouring, 
&c. his pictures are always rich, 
warm, and elegant ; the reſemblance 
D 2 of 
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of nature not very ſtrong, the ſweet- 
neſs of his pencil, the luſtre of his 


colouring, and the luxuriance of his 


imagination, always manifeſt. The 


pictures of Moucheron bear much the 


ſame character, as alſo do thoſe of 


Pynaker, Polemburgh, Elſheimer, and 


Bartolomeo. Wynants had a more 


peculiar manner ; his works bear a 


ſtrong reſemblance to nature, are 


finely finiſhed, and have a ſweet ef. 


fect. He delighted much in repre- 


ſenting broken ground, ſand hills, or 
chalky banks, in which the tranſpa- 


rency of his colouring is charming. 


However, 
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However, it mult be obſerved, that 
the forms of his trees are always the 
ſame ; that the great attention he be- 
ſlowed upon the ſtumps of trees, 
thiſtles, docks, &c. in his foregrounds, 
which are often entirely diſpropor- 
tioned to his landſcape, frequently 
rendered his pictures mere repreſen- 
tations of {till life, The ſame objec- 
tion of a want of variety in his ſub- 
jects, and in the forms of his trees, 
holds againſt Hobbima : his taſte is 
far inferior to Ryſdael's, though his 
pencil is more mellow and luſcious ; 


his ſubjects are always ſimilar, ſolemn 
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groves, with trees of the penſile or 


weeping kind, richly covered with fo- 


liage, and roads leading through them; 


a hut or two, compleats the ſcene. 


He had great {kill in the management 
of light, which he always diſtributed 


in a pleaſing manner: his diſtances 


are ſeldom very good, but there is 


ſuch a look of nature in his pictures, 


that they never fail to pleaſe. The 


name of Waterloo is too dear to all 


lovers of landſcape, to be paſſed with- 


out ſome mark of honour. Whoever 


has ſeen his etchings, will allow him 


to be the greateſt maſter of ſimple 


nature 
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nature that ever lived. His pictures 
are very ſcarce, and his touch in 
painting ſo little known, that all kind 
of traſh is aſcribed him. I had once 
an opportunity of ſeeing a genuine 
picture of his, which was a moſt de- 
lightful performance, true nature in 


every part. 


Wx come now to thoſe painters 
who adhered to the old Flemiſh man- 
ner, and contented themſelves with 
the ſcenes their native country af- 
forded.— The landſcapes of Rubens, 
exhibit nature ſimple and unadorned. 

They 
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They are painted with wonderful 
force, and are highly valued: and 
yet Rubens ſeems to have painted 
more; becauſe, with a pencil like his, 
he could paint any thing. He does 
not appear to have delighted much 
in it, and though his landſcapes have 
ſo forcible an effect, yet the ſcenes 
ſcem choſen with indifference, never 
either rich, warm, or beautiful in 
themſelves. Teniers's chief {kill is 
ſeen in his figures; yet his land- 
ſcapes ſhow the ſame ſmooth delicate 
pencil, the ſame filvery tone of co- 


lour, and where they are not encum- 


bered 
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bered with great Flemiſh houſes, or 
with figures diſproportionably large, 
have a charming effect, and are very 
valuable. Of Van Uden and Brueg- 
hell it may be faid, that the firſt 
painted with great truth, but little 
elegance, and the laſt with great neat- 
neſs. but no truth; at leaſt, as far as 
reſpects his landſcapes, the colouring 
of which is always extravagant, and 
the manner neither looſe nor free. 
Van Goyen poſſeſſed great ſpirit; and, 
conſidering his pictures as mere draw- 


ings, they are many of them excel- 


lent ; but as paintings, we muſt be a 
little 
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little diſguſted, to ſee buildings, roads, 


trees, water, horſes, and men, all of 


the ſame colour. "The ſame obſer- 


vations may be applied to Molyn. 


Grificr and Sachtleven, painted views 
of the Rhine in a very finiſhed and 
agreeable manner. It is ſufficient to 
ſay in the praiſe of De Heuſch and 


Hackaert, that their pictures are fre- 


quently aſcribed to Both. Artois was 
an excellent painter in the true Fle- 
miſh {tyle; he repreſented nature 


with great force and truth ; his ſcenes 


are well choſen, and his touch and co- 


louring very maſterly. C. Huyſman 


18 
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is a painter little known in this coun- 
try; yet no Flemiſh artiſt can boaſt - 
of more originality in his taſte than 
this maſter. His trees are of a very 
ſingular character, very tall, rich in 
their foliage, with the light breaking 


all over them. 


Mucn might be ſaid of the merits 
of each of the ſchools ; the principal 
ornaments of which, we have been 
reviewing. It is fortunate, perhaps, 
for the Dutch and Flemiſh artiſts, 
that things little ſimilar cannot eaſily 


be compared. However, I could 


wiſh 


i 
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wiſh thoſe who, from having made 
a viſit to Italy, think it neceſſary to 
deſpiſe the works of the Flemings 
and Dutchmen, to conſider that the 
Italians themſelves act very different- 
ly ; they highly eſteem the genuine 
performances of thoſe artiſts, buy 


them up at large prices, and readily 


admit them into their cabinets, 


CHAPTER 


1 
p 
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CHAPTER III. 


HINTS FOR FORMING THE TASTE OF 
AN ENGLISH SCHOOL ;—WITH RE- 

| MARKS ON THE LANDSCAPE PAIN. 
TERS OF THIS COUNTRY. 


Filiruzzre few attempts have been 
made towards forming an Engliſh 
ſchool. And in this branch of the 
art particularly, our countrymen 
have contented themſelves with imi- 
tating the ideas of other maſters, 


when they ſhould have copied nature 


only. In this country, the merely 
| copying, 
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copying from nature, would of itſeif 


give a character to the landſcapes of 
our painters, which would be pecu- 
liar, and would ſufficiently eſtabliſh 
the taſte of an Engliſh ſchool : for 
England has undoubtedly many un- 
rivalled and peculiar beauties, many 
characteriſtic charms and graces wor- 
thy of the pencil. Every foreigner 
is immediately and powerfully ſtruck 
with the beautiful 'verdure that pre- 
vails here through the year, owing 
perhaps to circumſtances not ſo fa- 


vourable to fogs and damps, to its in- 


ſular ſituation. Nothing is to be 
found 
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found in any country at all reſem- 
bling an Engliſh park; nature no 
where appears in ſo luxuriaat a dreſs, 
ſo uncontrolled in her forms, and ſo 
lively in her tints. Willows and 
poplars are almoſt the only trees 
common in Flanders; and the wil- 
lows, though they grow very beautiful- 
ly there, are ſuffered to become great 
trees, and are not condemned for pol- 
lards, yet have a poorneſs of charac- 
ter. The Dutchman, in his richeſt 
ſcenes, ſeldom exhibits any other fo- 


liage than that of the elm, which a- 


bounds in their low and moiſt grounds. 


The 
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The Engliſh park and foreſt, afford 
an infinite variety of character in its 
trees, an endleſs choice of foliage. 
We have alſo a great advantage over 
Italy itſelf, in the great variety and 
beauty of our northern ſkies; the 
forms of which are often fo lovely 
and magnificent, where ſo much ac- 
tion is ſeen in the rolling of the 
clouds : all this is nearly unknown to 
the placid ſouthern hemiſphere. 'The 
veſtiges of Roman grandeur, the fine 
ruins of temples, of triumphal arches. 
of magniſicent aqueducts, and every 
kind of elegant architecture, extant 


ut 


d 
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in Italy, are undoubtedly very valu- 
able objects to the painter. But 
the Engliſh artiſt need not regret the 
want of theſe models, when ſo many 
beautiful and venerable ruins are eve- 
ry where to be ſeen in his own coun- 
try. The remains of Gothic ar- 
chitecture have been the admiration 
of the moſt refined and claſſic 
minds. Pope, with great elegance, 
compares the writings of Shakeſpeare 
to thoſe noble piles, in his preface 


to that author's works : the muſe 


of Shakeſpeare 15 particularly dear 
E to 
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to his own countrymen : his com- 
poſitions are in the higheſt degree | 
aſſecting to them, becauſe they are 
ſtamped every where with ſome- 
thing conſonant to the Engliſh cha- 
rater, to their genius and feelings; 
if, therefore, the reſemblance before 
mentioned, as applied by the poet, is 
apt and juſt, it follows, that theſe ye- 
nerablereliques of our anceſtors, muſt 
have the ſame conſonance of charac- 
ter, the ſame congenial beauties. Al. 
though the refined in taſte may pre- 


fer the chaſte and noble proportions 
of 
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of Grecian art, to the more irregular 
and wild ideas of northern climes, 
whilſt each remains perfect, and the 
competition is for the beauty of a 
whole; yet, in the venerable ſtate of 
ruin, there is an awful romantic wild- 


neſs in the Gothic remains, that 


moves the mind very powerfully. 


2 Much of the excellence and beauty 
ſt of Grecian and Roman buildings is 
-- WW deſtroyed, when the general ſymme- 
J try of the whole is violated; but the 


e Gothic pile, in the parts of which ſo 
's much elegance is ever allowed, loſes 
f leſs of its propriety by the devaſtations 
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of time. The ivyed arch, the taper: 


ſhafted column, the ſhattered turret, 
will perhaps gather new charms, 
when detached from the whole, from 
the clumſey buttreſſes, from other 
leſs beautiful and incongruous parts. 
The light and graceful ſpire loſes no- 
thing when deſerted by its ſurround- 
ing towers; but the dome will want 
the relief of its ample wings and ex- 
tenſive colonades. In ſurveying the 
remains of Grecian or Roman art, 
we inſtantly lament the loſs of cor- 


reſponding beauties, we deplore the 


ravage of time ; but in beholding the 
Gothic 
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Gothic ruin, every idea of this kind 
is loſt in the firſt impreſſion, in the 
ſentiments of awe and enthuſiaſm. 
In fact, this particular branch of 
painting is entirely open to the artiſt 
for the foundation of an original me- 
rit. Theſe are ſubjects which we 
ſeldom ſee treated but in drawings, 
frequently execrable; they have ne- 
ver formed the grand choice of the 
painter in this country, at leaſt of any 
eminent painter. If the romantic 
ſcenes of many of the ruined caſtles, 
&c. in England and Wales, were to 
be repreſented by an artiſt, of ta- 

E 3 lents 
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lents as excellent, would they not 
have a finer, a more noble and inte- 


reſting effect, than the piles of build- 


e eee eee e SFVEN 


ing that decorate Pouſſin's landſcapes, 
which have ſo much ſameneſs in their 
forms and ſituations. I believe very 
little need be ſaid of the Flemiſh and 


Dutch taſte in architecture; any one 


e 


who has ſeen the pictures of Van Da- 
len, and other painters of theſe ſub- 
jects among them, will be quite ſatis 
fied, that we need not borrow ideas 
from thence to improve our own. 
If the painter ſhould pant for ſublime 


ſcenes, ſtupendous mountains, preci- 


pices, 
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pices, waterfalls, he will find ample 
ſcope to improve his imagination 
in the Welch counties, or in Der- 
byſhire, and the weſt of England : 
if the beautiful effects of nature, inci- 
dent to lakes, ſhould be his object, he 
need not leave his own country to 
ſee the moſt delightful in the world. 
The Engliſh painter will owe no 
ſmall ſhare of gratitude to the inge- 
nious Mr. Browne, who has enrich- 
ed this country with ſo many beauti- 
ful and pictureſque ſcenes. He has 
certainly juſtified and fulfilled his 
boaſt, in which he declared, That it 


Was 
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was his ſole aim in his improvements, 


to form ſcenes for the poet and the 
painter. He has undoubtedly ſuc- 
ceeded. Nature comes from his 
hands poliſhed and ornamented, but 
with no marks of violence in the re- 


formation. I cannot avoid, upon a 


ſubject like the preſent, in which the 


forming an Engliſh ſchool has been 
recommended, doing honour to the 
merits of another ingenious man, 
who, in an art ſo nearly allied to the 


one we treat of, has eſtabliſhed, as it | 


were, at one effort, a ſchool for po- 
ſterity, a manner peculiarly to be 


adopted 


0 
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adopted by his countrymen in future, 
both for the riglitful, and almoſt ex- 
cluſive title they will have to the in- 
heritance of it, as deſcending from a 
native of their own country, and for 
its excellent and original merit. This 
is a juſt tribute to the talents of Mr. 
Woollet. 


Is the following liſt are included, 
the moſt eminent landſcape painters 
of this country : 

Lambert. | Barrett. 
Wilſon. Marlow. 
Caineſborough. | Wright of Derby. 


SECOND 
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Wooton. 
Tull. 
Smith of Chicheſ- Dean. 


ter. 


SECOND CLASS, 


Cozens. 


Whe atly. 


Devis. 


LAMBERT painted in a moſt agree- 


able and pleaſant manner: he made 


Pouſſin his model, and if he cannot 


be allowed all his perfections, he cer- 


tainly wanted all his faults ; for his 


pictures are never obſcure in any of 


their parts; the diſtances always re- 


cede very beautifully, and nothing is 


overcharged 
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overcharged in his compoſitions. 
He is undoubtedly a manneriſt, but 
his manner is pleaſing, his tone of 
colour is always the ſame, but it is 
very harmonious; he never offends 
us with the gaudy glare and rawneſs 
of many modern paintings, the ma- 
ſter tint is finely kept up, the effect 
is clear and ſober, and the taſte of 
deſign very happy. Though he imi- 
tated Pouſſin, yet he choſe his ſcenes 
frequently from his own country, and 
often from real views. Wilſon has 
eſtabliſhed a name of higher impor- 
tance; he is a painter of great ſcience; 


the 
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the fineſt effeRs of nature are familiar 


to him. No one ever underſtood the 
aerial perſpective better than he, not 
even Claude ; in this reſpe& his me- 
rit is unrivalled. His ſcenes are rich 
and grand, the parts extremely ſimple, 
which contribute greatly to their ct 
fect; his foregrounds, however, ge- 
nerally. want force, and his colouring 
is often too mealy and indeterminate, 
Perhaps, if he had condeſcended to 
pay a little more attention in making 
out the parts of his pictures, he would 


not have thought hiſtorical incidents 


. ſo neceſſary to them; for without 
doubt, 
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doubt, the leſs a landſcape is finiſhed, 
the more it will require ſomething of 
that kind; and the very converſe of 
this poſition I believe is as true. 
Barret was born in Ireland, was led 
to paint by the natural bent and force 
of genius, which has indeed been his 
only inſtructor; he is likewiſe a great 
maſter of effect, but he has ſome ex- 
cellencies more peculiar to himſelf. 
Fe is the only one of our painters 
vrho has given the genuine character 
of the countries he has lived in to his 
works, ſelecting only its richeſt and 


moſt beautiful features for his imita- 


tion. 
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tion. Every tree he paints is diſtin 
ly characterized, his pencil is as rapid 
as thought, and his touch uncommon- 
ly firm. He carries his labour no 
farther than the producing an imme- 
diate effect requires; but the misfor- 
tune here is, that this effect may be 
produced before the parts bear a due 
reſemblance to nature, as it really ap- 


pears, and before the picture has ac- 


quired any great degree of merit as a 


piece of art. The eye, when it comes 


to dwell upon the ſcene, will, after a 


while, be diſpleaſed, upon obſerving 


many ſlovenly and neglected parts. 
Another 


tl 
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Another miſchief too is created by 
this deſire of diſpatch, the uſe of tints, 
which produce effect very ſoon and 
eaſily, but are at the ſame time gla- 
ring and improper. Marlow is a 
painter of acknowledged merit and 
high repute ; he is perhaps not quite 
ſo happy in his trees as might be wiſh- 
ed, but where the ſcene is on the ſea- 
coaſt, or repreſents any extenſive 
view, he is very ſucceſsful. His co- 
louring is more natural, and his pic- 
tures are better finiſhed than thoſe of 
the artiſt juſt named. In conſidering 
Gaineſborough's character as a pain- 


ter, 
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ter, I feel ſtrong inducements to give 
him the preference to all his prede- 
ceſſors or cotemporaries in this coun- 
try. His firſt manner was very dif- 
ferent from that he has now adopted. 
At his outſet in life he appears to 
have ſtudied and preferred the Fle- 
miſh ſtyle, and particularly to have 
imitated Wynants in the breaking of 
his grounds and choice of his ſub- 
jects; in theſe pictures, however, he 
gives a faithful repreſentation of En- 
gliſh nature. His churches, cottages, 
figures, hamlets, are all Engliſh, and 
are painted with ſtrict attention to 


truth. 


11 


t 
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truth. Upon maturer ſtudy and riper 
judgment, he ſeems to have aimed at 
ſomething more elevated; he began 
to neglect the minuter characters of 
nature, and to depend more upon the 
chiaro oſcuro, and upon the beauty of 
his figures: yet he {till continued to 
paint in the Flemiſh ſtyle, but it was 
in the broader manner, more reſem- 
bling Artois. Although in this lat- 
ter manner he gives us little of the 
detail of nature in its more delicate 
graces, yet his works have encreaſed 


inconceivably in their merit and va- 


ue, and the change has been a moſt 
F ſucceſsful 
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ſucceſsful one. Nothing can be more 
charming, forcible, and harmonious 
than his colouring now is, his pencil- 
ling is broad and maſterly, the light 
and ſhade wonderfully well managed, 
and the effect of his pictures not to 
be equalled by any maſter, antient or 
modern. His figures are admirable, 
and being beautifully adapted to land 
ſcape, afford a ſtrong proof how much 
this propriety aſſiſts the good effect 
of the whole. Wright of Derby is 
an artiſt of a very ſingular genius; he 
is fond of exhibiting grand effects of 
fire, ſun, or moonlight; all which 
ſubjects 
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ſubjects he executes with great force, 
ſpirit, and effect. His touch is ex- 
tremely delicate, and his pictures 
ſhow great patience in the finiſhing, 
and are remarkably tranſparent, the 


pencilling being viſible throughout. 


His repreſentations of the eruptions 
of Veſuvius, are the moſt ſublime and 
celebrated of his works. Wooton 
painted landſcape often agreeably, but 
his pictures muſt frequently ſtand in- 
debted to the imagination of the be- 
holder for a meaning ; his touch and 


his colouring being very indiſtinct. 


Tull hardly repays to the world what 
T2 he 
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he borrows from the Dutchmen; yet 
his ſcenes are always pictureſque. 
Cozens is a name of conſiderable va- 
lue to all admirers of landſcape. As 
a painter we only lament, that he ſo 
ſeldom employs his pencil upon can- 
vaſs. The drawings of this artiſt are, 
for compoſition, keeping, and effect, 
ſuperior to any thing of the kind. 
They have a peculiar excellence, in 
which they reſemble painting; for 
the effect is not, as is uſually the caſe, 
produced from outlines filled up, but 
is worked into light, ſhade, and keep- 
ing, by a more artful proceſs, the 


maſles 
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maſſes being determined in the firſt 
making out, or deſignation of the parts, 
and afford an harmonious effect, very 
unlike the ordinary compoſitions of 
ſcratches and lines, which are juſt 
connected and embodied by a flimſey 
waſhing. 


Berore I conclude this chapter, 
ſome mention ſhould be made of a 
name ſo eminent in landſcape as De 
Loutherbourgh, who reſides at pre- 
ſent in London. Were we to judge 
from the great prices his pictures 


bear, we ſhould rank him on a level 


3.3 with 
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with Gaineſborough or Wilſon; but 


I can by no means conſent to this, 
He has a moſt bewitching pencil, and 
lays on his colours in a manner un- 
commonly ſweet ; his ſkies are clear 
and beautiful, and his touch exquilite; 
but if his merits are great, his defects 
are no leſs obvious. His pictures are 
viſionary, without a trait of nature, 
and are painted with all that French 
pompoſity ſo unlike the truth of the 
Flemiſh, or the chaſte elegance of the 
Italian manner. His cattle, trees, and 
every object, labour under the ſame 


charge of Affectation and extrava- 


gance. 
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gance. In his talents for ſtage de- 
corations, he is however unrivalled, 
And the two pictures of the review 
at Warley, painted for the King, 
ſhow, that when he is faſtened to his 
objects, when he is to copy from na- 
ture, and not compoſe from his own 
ideas, that he deſerves every praiſe 
that can be beſtowed upon him. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING. 


PARTICULAR CHARACTERS OF LAND- 
SCAPE. 


| 

F OREST. 1. e. lawns with 

| Wood or coppice, | few trees. 

withunderwood. || Flat, rich, and cul- 

| Heath or downs. || tivated country. 

| Barren mountains | Broken grounds, 

| Mountains cover-|| with dells, &c. 

| ed with hanging | Rocks, precipices, 
wood,ſhrubs,&c. | with caverns, &c. 


Park. Banks of a river. 


Pleaſure grounds, Lake or pool. 


Torrent 
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Torrent or water-|| or hamlets, with 
fall, with ſtones, || ſpires, &c. 
broken ground, || Viewsof cities, vil- 
&C. las, ruins, bridges, 
Views of villages | roads, 
GENERAL CHARACTERS OF LANDSCAPE, 
THE SUBLIME. 
With rocks or ruins, caſtles, moun- 
tains, precipices, waterfalls, &c. 
THE SIMPLE VIEW OF NATURE. 
As in foreſts, woods, parks, groups of 
trees, heath, &c. 
THE RURAL. 
Villages, cottages, villas, roads, ruſtic 


employments, &c. 


Accidental 
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For foreſts. Wood - cutters, 
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Accidental character of landſcape, or 
variations of character from the ſea- 
ſons, times of day, or different phes 
nomena of nature. 

Storm of wind, || Evening, 


rain, lightning, Night. 


&c. Spring. 
Calm. Summer. 
Fog. Autumn. 
Mornin go Winter, 
Noon. 


FIGURES PROPER FOR a SUBJEC 


carts, or the chace. 
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For parks.— Deer. 
For heath or downs. —Sheep with 
their ſhepherds. 
For rocks. — Banditti, goats. 
For the banks of a river. Men or 
women bathing, ferry- boats. 
For the lake or pool. Cattle water- 
ing, fiſhermen. 
For roads.— Travellers. 
For hamlets, &c.—Ruſtic employ- 
ments. | 
CHARACTERS OF TREES MOST BEAUTIFUL 

IN LANDSCAPE. 

Oak. Beech, 
Aſh. | Elm. 


. 


Sycamore. 
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Sycamore. Abele. 
Poplar. Birch, 
Aſpin. | Thor Il. 


I' xx acaſſia is an elegant and deli- 
cate tree. The oak is in all its ſta- 
ges a moſt beautiful tree, the richeſt 
in its foliage, and the nobleſt in the 
ſorms of its ſtem and branches. The 
foreſt oak is very different from that 
which grows in cloſer coverts, where 
it is drawn up as in a nurſery; the 
firſt is moſt romantic and ſtately, and 


the other more taper and genteel. 


The oak in the hedge-rows is {till 
different, 
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different, often partaking more of the 
pollard, and ſurrounded by flouriſh- 
ing ſuckers, which give a moſt rich 
and luxuriant foliage. The cheſnut, 
thouph a beautiful tree, particularly 
when in flower, ſeldom makes its ap- 
pearance on canvaſs. The lime, tho 
very elegant in its ſhape, is too for- 
mal. The willow in Flanders is a 
noble tree, and grows to a great ſize ; 
but with us it ſeldom exhibits more 
than a pollard, being cut for the ozi- 
ers, or lopped in the hedge-rows ; but 
in its moſt beautiful and perfect ſtate, 


it is rather light than rich. The elm 
"as - 
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alſo ſuffers conſiderably in the hedge- 


rows, from the pruning hook, and is 


generally lopped without mercy. Of 


the evergreens, the firs and pines are 
of too formal a figure to be principal 
in a compoſition, though they are of. 
ten very happily introduced, in wild 
ſcenes particularly. Ryſdael fre- 
quently introduces them with infinite 
taſte and judgment. 'The cedar is 
the moſt beautiful, the boldeſt in its 
character, and the moſt ſtriking as 2 
ſubje&. Of ſhrubs I ſhall not ſay 
much, they are too inſignificant, and 


are not ſufficiently maſſy for the pain- 


ter : 
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. ter: there is a confuſion of parts in 
a ſhrubbery, not at all ſuited to the 
f canvaſs, and the component members 
taken ſingly, are too trifling. The 

| aſh is the moſt elegant of all trees, 
affording to the painter an oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying the neatneſs 
and preciſion of his pencil more 
than any other : for it is ſeldom 
ſo maſſy in its foliage, as to give 
only a general effect of light and 
ſhade ; its ſlender and graceful bran- 
ches admit the light through all 
parts, the eye may diſtinguiſh every 
leaf, and, when well handled upon 


canvals, 
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canvaſs, affords a ſharpneſs and deli. 
cacy not to be equalled. I am ſorry 
to underſtand, that Mr. Browne, and 
the modern improvers of land, are at 
declared enmity with this tree, and 
make it feel their diſpleaſure where 
ever they meet with it, as being per- 
nicious to every thing within its in- 
fluence ;. but as that influence is con- 
fined to the circumference of its own 
branches and roots merely, I cannot 
conceive it a ſufficient reaſon for its 
extirpation. 'The elm is a rich fine 


tree, and often grows to a moſt gi 


gantic ſize, in which ſtate it is won- 


derfully 
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derfully majeſtic, finely proportion- 
ed in its figure, and has a beautiful 
maſſy roundneſs ; which, with its ſo- 
ber hue and the criſpneſs of its foliage, 
renders it a noble object for the pain- 
ter. 'The beech is a very tall and 
majeſtic tree, the ſilvery colour of its 
ſtem, and the graceful ſweep of its 
branches, are very beautiful circum- 
ſtances. 'The birch has alſo a very 
beautiful ſtem, and a light ſpirited 
character in its branches and foliage. 
It is a common opinion, that no ſitu- 


ation can be deemed perfectly beau- 


tiful, where water is wanting to re- 
G lieve 
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lieve the eye. Undoubtedly it is a 
moſt charming circumſtance, and the 


greateſt uſe may be made of it by the 


painter. It has ſome advantages in 


painting over every object. As a lu- 
minous body, under which appearance 
it is uſually repreſented, it affords a 
moſt delightful luſtre and brightneſs, 
and gives the painter the beſt oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying the power of har- 
mony in its united effe& with the 
ſky; when repreſented in ſhadow, it 
is equally happy, and has even great: 
er advantages over every other object 
under the ſame circumſtances : to ex- 


plain 
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, plain this it muſt be obſerved, that 
: the lights and ſhadows in a picture, 
cannot be too broad, in order to pro- 
1 duce a fine effect; and water is ad- 
l mirably calculated to occupy thoſe 
parts of a picture which are to be 
1 maſſed in ſhadow, becauſe it natural- 


ly wants that diſcrimination of parts, 
1 ſo much deſired in every other object 
upon canvaſs, and ſo inconſiſtent with 
the very nature of ſhadow, which is, 
in different degrees, a privation of 


parts, as far as the eye is concerned. 
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Ax agreeable opening is neceſſary 
to every picture, the eye loves to be 
deluded on; but it is a common opi- 
nion with dealers and unſkilful pain- 
ters, that every landſcape, be the ſub- 
ject what it may, muſt have a view 
of diſtant country for the back ground. 
This is abſurd : for inſtance, in re- 
preſenting a foreſt ſcene, would it not 
give a farnobler idea of its depth and 
extent, if the eye was conducted thro' 
the natural openings or alleys, ſo that 
the ſcene ſhould recede, yet without 
violating the ſubject, than where the 
diſtance, as it is called, is thruſt all 


together 
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together into one corner of the pic- 
ture, and ſuggeſts a totally new and 
foreign idea. When heath or downs 
form the ſcene, the ſubject may be 
carried on for the diſtance with won- 
derful ſimplicity and effect; and in 
the flat ſcene of rich and cultivated 
country, the diſtance may extend with 
the ſame propricty and agreement. 
Here, indeed, the diſtance cannot be 
carried too far; the gradations in this 
ſubject are ſo little interrupted, that 
the eye is naturally led on, and paſſes 
quietly from the firſt grounds to thoſe 


more remote. Where the ſcene is 
G 3 amidſt 
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amidſt rocks and precipices, it will 


have a happy effect if the diſtance it- 
ſelf ſhould expreſs lofty objects, the 
waving tops of pines, or ſummits of 
pointed rocks leſſening towards the 
horizon; this will have the good ef. 
fect before recommended, and will 
alſo give a very grand idea of the lot- 


tineſs of the ſituation in which the 


painter has placed us. In fact, the 
1 carrying one ſubject through the 


ö : TY 
whole compoſition, will, in all caſes, 


give a great and ſtriking effect of uni- 
ty and ſimplicity. There is in na- 
ture, a ſtrong ſympathy of objects to 


each 
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each other: trees take much the ſame 
form for a great extent: nor are the 
violent contraſts, in which painters 
ſometimes indulge themſelves, who 
compoſe a group of trees as they 
would a noſegay, to be ſcen in na- 
ture. Many reaſons concur in pro- 
ducing this; the ſame ſpecies of trees 
or ſhrabs, will generally occupy large 
tracts of land from the nature of the 
ſoil, and will take the ſame inclina- 
tions from the influence of the wind : 
an attention to this circumſtance, will 
add greatly to the ſimplicity ſo af- 


fecting in compoſition. Every lover 


of 
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of painting, muſt often have admired 
the beauty of {tems following each 
other; in ſhort, this conſent of parts 
and forms, is a great ſource of plea- 
ſure in all compoſitions. In order to 
give ſimplicity and force to a picture, 
it is a good method to begin with the 
principal obje& or group, and adapt 


the whole ſcene to it, to keep the 


light as much together as poſſible, 


and as near the centre of the picture, 
and to bring every object entire and 
clear into the canvaſs. It is but a 


poor artifice to throw the grounds 


off by great black ſtems of trees run- 


ning 
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ning out of the limits of the ſcene, 


or by heavy obſcure banks of ground, 


which form a diſagreeable line acroſs 
the picture. The chief and moſt ma- 
terial point in painting, is to know 
how much appears to the eye in na- 
ture: the principal difference be- 
tween the good and bad painter, con- 
ſiſts in this knowledge, or the want 
of it; otherwiſe, a tolerable method 
of handling, with good ſubjects to 
paint from, would alone make a good 
painter. A ſkilful artiſt is ever en- 
deavouring to deceive the eye, to 
leave an impreſſion upon the imagt- 


nation 
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nation of parts not ſhown, of parts 


that retire, that are loſt in ſhadow, or 


in intermediate fpaces ; the bungler, 
on the contrary, is conſtantly aiming 
at ſhowing every thing, every leaf of 
the tree is to be diſplayed, till the 
whole becomes flat, and adheres to 


the canvaſs without the leaſt appear- 


| ance of air, the grounds are piled one 


upon the other, and the unhappy and 
perverſe. diligence of the artiſt, de- 
feats his own purpoſes, becauſe he 
does not know to what parts to con- 
fine it. "The unſkilful and ignorant, 


perpetually confound two things ex- 


tremely 
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tremely diſtin& in their nature, the 
terms {light and unfiniſhed : there is 
as much difference between a ſlight, 
and an unfiniſhed work, as between 
a plain primed cloth, and a fine pic- 
ture. A {light picture is finiſhed, 
though not highly : the parts are all 
equally made out, and the keeping as 
perfect as in the moſt elaborate piece. 
In an unfiniſhed picture, there is no 
keeping, the parts are in different de- 
grees of forwardneſs towards fome 
ſtandard of excellence, which is only 
partially attained. To ſhow this 


more clearly, take a ſlight picture, 


and 
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and beſtow more labour upon the 


foreground, finiſh it more highly, and 


the reſt will immediately become un- 
finiſhed, and will require the ſame ad- 
ditional heightening. With reſpe& 
to thoſe, who, from genius, and a 
fondneſs for the art, are deſirous of 
making a collection, and are not yet 
intelligent in the petty artifices of 
dealers, ſales, &c. I fear experience 


alone muſt inſtrut them; for the 


moſt lively genius, even if accompa- 


nied with a proficiency in the art, wall 
not enable a man to become a good 


connoiſſeur, without time, obſerva- 


tion, 
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tion, and an habitual acquaintance 
with the different ſchools, their ma- 
ſters, their touch, and peculiarities of 
thought and manner. With regard 
to pictures that have been painted 
upon, or mended by other hands, a 
little practice will generally enable 
any one, who is at all converſant in 
the art, or has tolerable diſcernment 
to diſcover this, for many reaſons : 
the parts that have been painted on, 
will, after a while, turn black, parti- 
cularly if the defect be in the ſky. 
In order to find if a picture is perfect, 
carry the eye round the delicate 

edges 
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edges of the trees, which generally 


ſuffer moſt ; here the re-touches will 


always be obvious, for, in fact, they 


are added by inferior meddlers in the 
art, and have never the ſpirit of the 
maſter's own hand. Another cir- 
cumſtance will often lead to detec- 


tion, in the more delicate and highly 


finiſhed pictures: we do not now 


grind our colours near ſo finely as 
they formerly did; and by this means 
the parts repaired will generally be 
very apparent. A clear and bright 
effect, which does not covet a parti- 


cular light or poſition, is the firſt re- 


quilite 
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quiſite in painting. I would caution 
every. young collector againſt the 
buying dark and obſcure pictures: 
he may have many inducements to 
commit this error, from the pleaſure 
and ſelf-gratulation he receives, in 
finding ſomething to admire in pic- 
tures, which, before his mind had im- 
bibed a paſſion for the art, and before 
his taſte began to form, appeared to 
him as mere blots ; an imperfection 
in judgment, from not having yet 
ſcen the better and clearer pictures of 
the ſame artiſts, whoſe works he is 
beginning to admire, may be another 


cauſe 
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cauſe of his falling into this miſtakes} 
It is a groſs taſte that is eaſily ſatis. I 
fied. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
theſe pictures came as they now ap- 
pear, originally from the eaſel : no 
painter could be pleaſed with obſcu- 
rity and indiſtinctneſs; and the igno- 
rant in the art, may juſtly look with 


ridicule on the man who is peering } 


for beauties in midnight, and admires Þ 


a chaos inſtead of a repreſentation of 


| the graces of the creation. 


THE END, 
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